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Abstract 


The aim of this study was to identify the obstacles facing learning disabilities resource room 
(LDRR). The sample of the study consisted of 42 teachers working in learning disabilities 
resource room (LDRR) at Najran in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia (KSA). A questionnaire 
was developed and distributed to the sample of the study. The results indicated that there 
were obstacles facing LDRR related to learning disabilities teacher, collaboration of others, 
and facilities and equipment. 
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1. Introduction 
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Special education includes a set of the educational placements for students with special needs 
(Hallahan, Kauffman & Pullen, 2012). Resource room is one of these placements that used 
for students with learning disabilities(SLD), (Al-Khateeb & Hadidi, 2010). It is a classroom 
attached to the regular school contains individualized educational program (IEP), for SLD 
who are facing problems in academic skills (Mohammed & Ahmad, 2013). The role of 
resource room is highlighted when the general curriculum and general educators are unable to 
solve academic problems for SLD(Raymond, 2012). Thus, SLD enrolled in resource room 
according to a special schedule and they spend 21-60% of their school day in resource room 
(Lerner & Johns, 2012). 


Resource room is classified into categorical, cross-categorical, non-categorical, specific-skills, 
and itinerant (Bender, 2008). While the categorical resource room or LDRR is the most 
commonly types used by Ministry of Education in the KSA(AI-Zoubi & Bani Abdel Rahman. 
2012). The KSA is seeking through LDRR to keep up with contemporary global trends in 
mainstreaming SLD at least restrictive environment (LRE). The LRE comes in response to 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). The LRE allows for SLD to receive their 
instruction in the regular classroom (Sawalha & Turki, 2013). 


LDRR need to be qualified with teachers, facilities and equipment in addition a collaboration 
of school administration, general educators, and parents of SLD. The present study highlights 
the role of LDRR at Najran, KSA through identifying obstacles that may reduce the 
effectiveness of LDRR. 


Educational systems began focused on quality programs in preparation and training teachers 
in order to acquire the skills and knowledge(Akalin & Sucuoglu, 2015).Therefore, working in 
LDRR requires from learning disabilities teachers several roles such as planning, teaching 
and assessing of SLD (Al-Zoubi, 2011). It also requires from them to collaborate with 
multidisciplinary team (Mercer, Mercer & Pullen, 2011). learning disabilities teachers must 
possess competencies and personal skills (Al-Zoubi, Bani Abdel Rahman & Ismail, 2010; 
Al-Zoubi, Bani Abdel Rahman, 2011; Ismail, Al-Zoubi, Bani Abdel Rahman & Al-Shabatat, 
2009).The preparation of special education teachers conducted through pre-service training 
programs (PSTP) and in-service training programs (ISTP) (Theeb, Muhaidat & Al-Zboon, 
2014). 


The PSTP is the responsibility of higher education institutions. The main goal of PSTP of 
special education teachers is to enable them to teach and practice efficiently (Vuran, 
Ergenekon & Unlu, 2014). While, PSTP must focuses on collaborative with professionals and 
families of students with special needs (Brownell, Ross, Colon & McCallum, 2005). 


ISTP is one of responsibilities of the Ministry of Education (Amr, 2011). ISTP aims at 
improving teaching skills and potentials of teachers (Kazemi & Ashrafi, 2014). It provides 
learning disabilities teachers with knowledge and performance competencies (Al-Zoubi, 
2011). Thus, the process of acquiring these competencies contribute to meet the needs of 
students with special needs (Cooper, Kurtts, Baber & Vallecorsa, , 2008). The effective 
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special education teachers are showing a tendency towards the establishment of collaboration 
with school staff (Gazo, Qaryouti & Sartawi, 2004).The preparation of IEP requires from 
special education teachers to build a positive relationships with school administration, general 
educators and parents (deBettencourt & Howards, 2015). In this regard, IDEA confirmed the 
clarify of the contribution methods and support provided by school administration and 
general educators in IEP(deBettencourt & Howard, 2015). 
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The IDEA demand special education teachers as consultants for general educators. According 
to IDEA, special and general educators must demonstrate a spirit of collaboration (Winn & 
Blanton, 2005). The collaboration between them is also part of requirements No Child Left 
Behind Act (NCLB), (Itkonen, 2007). Based on IDEA and NCLB, the job description of 
special education teacher has changed (Hall, 2007). In other words, special education 
teachers need to know the ways of collaboration with general educators (Garderen, Stormont 
& Goel, 2010). 


Special education teachers need to obtain support from school headmaster (bays, 2004). This 
collaboration will increase the effectiveness of teachers in inclusion education (Hines, 2008). 
The school headmaster could be advanced in mainstreaming education settings by building 
bridges of collaboration between special and general educators(Abbott, 2006). In this regard, 
Radiac-Sestic et al. (2013) pointed out that teamwork contributes to assist school headmaster 
to develop of strategies based on support, education and organization that will enhance 
collaboration between special and general educators in inclusive education programs. 


General educators face difficulties in finding harmony between normal and disabled students 
(Hodgson, McCulloch & Fox, 2011). Therefore, they cannot encounter the diverse needs of 
students with special needs without getting support from special education teachers (Blask, 
2011; Stockall, 2014). The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) recommended to 
demonstrate collaboration between special and general educators (CEC, 2015). This 
collaboration provides opportunities for them to share their skills (Kritikos & Bimaum, 2003; 
Tannock, 2009; Blask, 2011). Kriiger and Yorke (2010) emphasized the positive impacts of 
collaborative co-teaching strategy on the performance and interactions of general education 
teachers. Hence, the collaboration between special and general educators is the key to success 
of mainstreaming and inclusive education of students with special needs(Dagh & Oznacar, 
2015). 


Special education teachers needs support and participation from parents of SLD (Al-Khateeb, 
2001). This participation has become one of the criteria that determine the effectiveness of 
the programs offered for students with special needs (Sawalmah, Abu Zaid & Bini Melhem, 
2012; Cole, 2007). The relationships between teachers and parents of SLD must depend on 
mutual respect (Gross, 2011). 


Teaching aids and computers are considered the main keys for success of LDRR 
(Al-Shebaneah, 2009). LDRR must be in compatible with international quality standards 
through including educational equipment (Ali, 2009). LDRR should contain special sections 
to develop reading, writing, and mathematics skills (Youssefi, 2014). The 
Technology-Related Assistance Act (P.L. 100-407) confirmed the effectiveness of use 
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technology to reduce cognitive deficits among SLD (Day & Edwards, 1996). Pillay and 
Terlizzi (2009) recommend to contain of IEP on computer-based instruction, teaching aids 
and occupational therapy programs. 


2. Method 

2.1 Research Design 

The descriptive analytical method was used to determine the obstacles facing LDRR. 
2.2 Participants 


The population of the study consisted of 63 teachers working at LDRR in Najran, KSA. 
While, the sample consisted of 42 learning disabilities teachers who answered the 
questionnaire. 


2.3 Instrument 


A questionnaire was used. The first draft of the questionnaire contained (31) items reviewed 
by six faculty members from the Department of Special Education at Najran University, KSA. 
The final draft consisted of (24) items, distributed into three domains related to learning 
disabilities teacher (9) items, collaboration of others (8) items, and facilities and equipment of 
LDRR (7) items. In addition, the Cronbach’s Alpha formula was used to test the reliability of 
the questionnaire. The reliability of each domain is as follows: learning disabilities teacher 
(r=0.83), collaboration of others (r=0.77), and facilities and equipment (r=0.81). The Five 
Point Likert Scale was used (strongly agree (5), mildly agree (4), neutral (3), mildly disagree 
(2), and strongly disagree (1)). In order to analyze the results, the mean classified for three 
levels (low, moderate, and high). Low (M = 1-2.33), moderate (M= 2.34 -3.67), and high 
(M=3.68-5). 


3. Results 
3.1 Results related to the first question 


What are the obstacles facing LDRR?. For this question, means and standard deviations 
calculated as shown in Table 1 


Table 1. Means and standard deviations according to domains of obstacles 


Domain N M SD Level 

Learning Disabilities Teacher 42 2.85 211 Moderate 
Collaboration of Others 42 2.87 .263 Moderate 
Facilities and Equipment 42 2.90 305 Moderate 


Table 1 shows that all domains of the questionnaire got a moderate level of obstacles by 
perspective of learning disabilities teachers. However, in order to identify the most obstacles 
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facing LDRR teachers, Table 2 presents the domain items of learning disabilities teachers. 


Table 2. Means and standard deviations of domain items of learning disabilities teacher 


N Items M SD Level 


1 Weakness of pre-service academic preparation 4.52 594 High 
programs 


2 Weakness of in-service professional training 4.40 543 High 
programs 


e Weakness of preparation, implementation and 4.21 .682 High 
evaluation of IEP 


4 Low of application teaching strategies for SLD 22s .617 Low 
5 Weakness of knowledge of behavior modification 22 564 Low 
6 Unwillingness to teaching in LDRR 2.09 849 Low 
7 Slow academic progress among SLD 2.07 462 Low 
8 Low of motivation among teachers 2.02 643 Low 
9 Lack of material and moral incentives 1.95 .622 Low 


Table 2 shows the means of the items of learning disabilities teacher ranged between (4.52 — 
1.95). The items of (1, 2, and 3) were classified as high-level obstacles, while the items of (4, 
5, 6, 7, 8 and 9) were classified as a low obstacles. Table 3 presents results of domain items of 
collaboration of others. 
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Table 3. Means and standard deviations of domain items of collaboration of others 


N Items M SD Level 

10 Low of school administration participation in 4.40 664 High 
LDRR 

11 Low of general education teachers participation in 4.38 660 High 
LDRR 

12 Low of parents of SLD participation in LDRR 4.19 .890 High 

13 Low parents beliefs towards effectiveness of 014 683 Low 
LDRR 

14 Weakness of . parents participation in teachers- 7.09 576 Low 
parents councils 

15 Negative school administration & teachers 7.04 889 Low 
perception towards SLD , , 

16 Lack of LDRR for funding 1.95 .763 Low 

17 Negative perception of society towards LDRR 1.78 645 Low 


Table 3 shows the means of the items of collaboration of others ranged between (4.40 — 1.78). 
The items of (10, 11, and 12) were classified as high-level of obstacles, whereas the items of 
(13, 14, 15, 16 and 17) were classified as low obstacles. Table 4 presents results of domain 
items of facilities and equipment. 
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Table 4. Means and standard deviations of domain items of facilities and equipment 
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N Items M SD Level 

18 Lack of standardized scales in the field of LD 4.40 828 High 

19 Lack of LDRR for a guide 4.19 O93 High 

20 Lack of LDRR for computer and Internet 3.38 1.058 Moderate 
21 Lack of LDRR for teaching aids 2.26 496 Low 

22 Lack of LDRR for special room 211 550 Low 

23 Lack of LDRR for library 2.02 643 Low 

24 Lack of LDRR for security and public safety 1,92 .600 Low 


Table 4 demonstrates the means of the items of facilities and equipment domain ranged 
between (4.40 — 1.92). The items of (18 and 19) were classified as high-level of obstacles, 
whereas item (20) was classified as moderate obstacles. Furthermore, the items of (21, 22, 23 
and 24) were classified as low obstacles. 


3.2 Results related to the second question 


Are there any statistically significant differences in obstacles facing LDRR due to gender?. 
For this question, means, standard deviations and t-test were calculated as shown in table 5. 


Table 5. Means, standard deviations and t-test according to gender 


Domain Gender N M SD t P 


LDRR Teacher Male 24 2.87 195 371 713 
Female 18 2.84 235 

Collaboration of Others Male 24 2.88 .264 146 884 
Female 18 2.86 .269 

Facilities and Equipment Male 24 2.86 293 -.937 354 
Female 18 2.95 321 


Table 5 illustrates that there were no statistical significant differences in obstacles facing 
LDRR that can be attributed to gender. 
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3.3 Results related to the third question 


Are there any statistically significant differences facing LDRR due to teaching experience?. 
For this question, means, standard deviations and t-test were calculated as shown in table 6. 


Table 6. Means, standard deviations and t-test according to teaching experience 


Domain Teaching Experience N M SD t P 

LDRR Teacher 1-5 25 2.85  .186 -237 814 
6-10 17 2.86  .249 

Collaboration of Others 1-5 2) 289 251 592 557 
6-10 17 2.84 284 

Facilities and Equipment 1-5 2) 2,89 338 -.253 802 
6-10 17 291 257 


Table 6 illustrates that there were no statistical significant differences facing LDRR that can 
be attributed to the teaching experience. 


4. Discussion 


In general, the results showed that the obstacles facing LDRR were moderate. The following 
is discussion the items that are classified as high or moderate obstacles. 


4.10bstacles facing learning disabilities teacher 


Results confirmed the weakness in PSTP, INSTP, and preparation of IEP. Based on these 
results, we must reconsider of PSTP and ISTP of learning disabilities teachers in KSA. 
Special Education Departments at Saudi universities concentrate on theoretical courses more 
than practical courses. The practicum is only course which students enrolled it during the last 
semester. Consequently, the Special Education Departments at Saudi universities should 
distribute the practicum to all semesters, as well as organizing a scheduled visits in each 
semester to LDRR. 


The quality of special education programs at Saudi universities lack key performance 
indicators and benchmarks (Al-Zoubi & Bani Abdel Rahman, 2013). In the international level, 
the preparation of special education teacher needs to be paid more attention (Renitta, Jerry & 
Ann, 2004). However, Mason-Williams (2015) affirmed that the preparation special 
education teacher face challenges since more than 30 years ago. For this reason, the 
preparation of special education teachers has received considerable attention (deBettencourt, 
2004). The quality of educational services for children with special needs depends on the 
abilities, skills, and qualifications of special education teachers. Therefore, the majority of 
special education teachers have problems in working with students with special needs (Bouck, 
2005). 


Al-Hiary, Almakanin and Tabbal (2015) demonstrated that there are problems facing learning 
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disabilities students in PSTP related to practicum. Theeb et al.(2014) stressed that the special 
education students have the ability to acquire skills of preparation IEP and collaborating with 
families. On the other hand, PSTP should include programs that are related to planning and 
teaching methods (Cook, 2007). Loiacono and Allen (2008) recommended the training of 
special education students on behavior modification. Murray and Curran (2008) 
recommended training courses at universities to provide opportunities for special education 
students to meet with parents of students with special needs. Mamlin (2012) affirmed the 
benefit of practicum in PSTP is to improve teacher's ability to teach students with special 
needs. Moreover, Hanline (2010) confirmed that the practicum has a positive impact on skills 
and knowledge of special education teachers. Additionally, Al Khateeb and Hadidi 
(2009) emphasized the impact of PSTP on performance of special education teachers. 
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Results showed a weakness of ISTP. These results could be justified due to a lack of 
workshops held by the Directorate of Special Education at Najran in KSA. There is a 
weakness in coordination between the Directorate and Department of Special Education at 
Najran University. In this regard, Payne (2005) revealed that the weaknesses of preparation of 
special education teachers which is attributable to lack of coordination between universities 
and Ministry of Education. Whereas, Veale, Dobbins, and Kurtts (2013) concentrated on 
concerted efforts between Ministry of Education and Higher Education Institutions. Bakhsh 
(2009) concluded that ISTP of special education teachers suffering from lack of coordination 
between special education institutions. Therefore, The level of job satisfaction among 
teachers of special education programs is still controversial among researchers, the teachers 
need to be trained on methods of dealing with changes in the curriculum, administrative 
duties, and ways to deal with students with special needs (Strydom, Nortjé, Beukes, 
Esterhuyse & Westhuizen, 2012). Thus, special education teachers need workshops in 
assessment, behavior modification, assistive technology, and collaboration with others 
(Al-Ahmary, 2010; Giles, 2009; Nelson, 2009; Taylor, 2008; Loiacono & Allen, 2008). 


The researchers in this study believed that the weaknesses in preparation of learning 
disabilities teachers in PSTP and ISTP will lead to weaknesses in _ preparation, 
implementation and evaluation of IEP. The IEP is core work of learning disabilities teacher in 
LDRR. Thus, the preparation of IEP requires a number of steps including determine the 
present level of academic achievement and functional performance (PLAAFP). The IDEA 
requires that IEP includes PLAAFP, long-term and short-term goals (deBettencourt & 
Howard, 2015). Therefore, LDRR at Najran lacks of multi-disciplinary team and this lack 
will reflect negatively in identification of SLD. Several studies confirmed the existence of 
obstacles and challenges facing of learning disabilities teachers and LDRR related to 
determine PLAAFP, diagnosis of SLD, and preparation of IEP(Abduljabbar, 2003; 
Al-Khasawneh, 2013; Al-Natour, Alkhmara & Al-Smadi, 2008;Homidi, 2013; Nasser, 2006). 


4.2 Obstacles facing collaboration of others 


The results emphasized that there were obstacles that decrease the effectiveness of LDRR in 
the domain of collaboration of others. These challenges are related to the lack of participation 
of the school administration, general educators, and parents of SLD in LDRR. 
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The success of IEP depends on the contribution of school headmaster by creating social 
interactions, participation and collective decision-making among the team work in IEP 
(Al-Khateeb, 2013). The school headmaster contributes in creating collaboration between 
learning disabilities teacher and general educators (Al-Ayed, 2010; Fankhauser, 2010). While, 
the school headmaster must have a set of skills related to knowledge of characteristics of 
students with special needs and problems facing learning disabilities teacher. Crockett (2002) 
emphasized that the school headmaster performed many tasks in the mainstreaming setting 
such as planning programs and application of laws and legislation related to the students with 
special needs. The possession of the school headmaster for these tasks helped to increases 
motivation among teachers. In contrast, the lack of support by the school administration is 
one of causes of burnout among special education teachers (Plash & Piotrowski, 2006). The 
researchers of this study affirmed that the enrollment of the school headmaster in workshops 
may contribute his/her participation in LDRR. Boscardin (2004) and Sawalhah (2014) 
recommended enrollment of the school headmaster in workshops related to issues and 
developments in special education. 
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The results showed low participation of general educators in LDRR. This can be attributed to 
lack of enough time for teachers to demonstrate collaboration with learning disabilities 
teacher. Carter, Prater, Jackson, and Marchant (2009) pointed out that the lack of enough time 
is one of obstacles to collaborate between special and general educators. Whereas, Skrtic, 
Harris and Shriner (2005) attributed causes of this lack to pull-out of students with special 
needs from regular classroom to special education settings. Therefore, to achieve this 
collaboration effectively, it should be provided special education teachers with the necessary 
skills and competencies (Cramer, 2006). Yildiz (2015) recommended to enroll teachers who 
work in the inclusive classrooms in in-service training programs in order to provide them 
with effective teaching skills. 


The adaptation of curricula for students with special needs is considered the most obstacles 
that restrict of collaboration between special and general educators (Winn & Blanton,2005). 
While, Rabani and Ghaferi (2009) stressed that the teaching methods of students with special 
needs are obstacles facing general education teachers in mainstreaming setting. However, 
Ngcobo and Muthukrishna (2011) showed a lack of support and collaboration that provides 
for teacher who is teaching in inclusive education classes from their colleagues. As a result, 
Carter et al. (2009) believed that the effective collaboration requires for administrative 
support. Therefore, the realization of collaboration between two parties will reflect positively 
on the academic and behavior aspects of students with special needs(Garderen et al., 2012). 
As a result, special education teachers can help general education teachers to implement 
strategies effectively for students with special needs in regular classrooms (Murawski & 
Hughes, 2009; Nguyen, 2012). This requires from special education teachers to provide 
general educators with self-understanding, effective teaching, and knowledge of policies 
(Eccleston,2010). 


The results also showed a weakness in participation of parents of SLD in LDRR. This can be 
attributed to the lack of educational awareness among parents of SLD towards the importance 
of communication with learning disabilities teacher and to culture and trends among parents 
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in Najran which are still negative towards LDRR. In this regard, Somaily, Al-Zoubi, and Bani 
Abdel Rahman (2012) stressed a lack of information among parents of SLD towards LDRR 
which may be due to weakness of communication between parents and learning disabilities 
teachers and negative social customs and traditions in Najran towards LDRR. Al Khateeb and 
Hadidi (2009) indicated that learning disabilities teacher expressed their dissatisfaction with 
low involvement of parents of SLD in preparation of educational programs. In contrast, 
Qassas and Al-Jmeha (2014) emphasized avoiding involvement of parents of SLD in 
educational programs and in the extracurricular activities. AlMalki (2011) justified the lack of 
knowledge of parents of SLD toward mainstreaming to lack access to books, journals, and 
scientific websites related learning disabilities. Zouaydi (2007) pointed out that negative of 
social attitudes toward special education programs. Whereas, Al-Jaddou (2015) emphasized a 
weakness of interpersonal relationships between parents of students with special needs and 
special education teachers. Al-Makanin (2012) attribute this weakness to inability of special 
education teachers to build collaboration with parents of SLD. To overcome this weakness, 
Sawalmah et al. (2012) recommended that special education teachers should use modern 
technology such as Mobil, SMS, e-mail and social networking to communicate with parents 
of SLD. 
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4.3 Obstacles of facilities and equipment 


The results emphasized that there were obstacles that decrease the effectiveness of LDRR. 
These obstacles related to lack of standardized scales, lack of guide, and weakness of 
computer and Internet in LDRR. The standardized scales in the KSA need a national efforts 
between Ministry of Education and Ministry of Higher Education in building partnership. In 
contrast, the informal tests are only used by learning disabilities teachers in the KSA. 
Furthermore, Bateman and Herr (2003) confirmed that good writing to PLAAFP must be 
specific, objective and measurable. While, the formulation of long-term and short-term goals 
based on the scales which are used to measure the PLAAFP( deBettencourt & Howard, 2015). 
Furthermore, Bani Abdel Rahman and Al-Zoubi (2014) showed that learning disabilities 
teachers faced problems related in the lack of appropriate scales for assessing SLD. 


The results of the study indicated that there is no guide for LDRR. This can be explained that 
the education mainstreaming in the KSA is still recent.Thus, the Ministry of Education in 
KSA must prepare a guide includes vision, mission, goals, objectives of LDRR and determine 
the policies, legislation and roles of the school administration, general educators, parents, 
students, and learning disabilities teacher. The results also indicated a weakness in equipping 
LDRR with computers and the Internet. This can be attributed to a lack of interest of the 
school administration and the Directorate of Special Education at Najran towards providing 
LDRR with these equipment. The use of technology in educational process helps students 
with special needs to improve their capabilities (Alnahdi, 2014; Mull & Sitlington, 2003). 
The assistive technology is useful in teaching reading and writing skills for SLD (Skylar, 
2007; Flanagan, Bouck, & Richardson, 2013). 


LDRR suffer from lack of teaching aids, furniture, and communication technology (Ali, 
2011). Bataineh and Alshehri (2010) emphasized the lack of LDRR in the KSA for teaching 
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aids and computer. Engelbrecht, Nel, Nel and Tlale (2015) Indicated a number of obstacles 
facing inclusive education programs which related to lack of resources and trends of teachers. 
On the other hand, Al-Johani and Al-Zarea (2014) explained the obstacles facing learning 
disabilities teachers in using auditory aids in teaching reading skills for SLD. On the other 
hand, the lack of resources and support systems have a negative impact on job satisfaction of 
special education teachers(Castro, Kelly & Shih, 2010). Al Khateeb and Hadidi (2009) and 
Swanson (2008) stressed that the educational services in LDRR are still low quality. 
Moreover, the school facilities and equipment have not arranged since the beginning of the 
schools establishment to meet the needs of students with special needs (Rabani & Ghaferi, 
2009). 
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